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CCENTRIC RELIGION® 


Bis and large, the trouble with 


eligion in our age and country is that 


is eccentric. It operates from the 
periphery rather than from the middle 
: f our national life. It is there all right, 
. ut it does not affect much of anything 


ne way or the other. And just as re- 
gion is eccentric in our society, it is 
ccentric in ourselves. It operates from 
e periphery rather than from the cen- 
er of the individual. In society our 
@eligion is a kind of “pocket” Chris 
@ianity; in ourselves it is a kind of “fac- 
Salty” religion. 


Look at the religious situation gen- 
rally in our country. Look at it ob- 
iJectively as the visitor from Mars would 
ook at it. If he were asked to report 
Mack to his planet, he could do worse 
an take a copy of Time magazine with 
im, point to its table of contents, and 
fay that what he had seen down here 
as a lot of people interested in: Art, 
Books, Business, Cinema, Education, 
edicine, Music, People, Personality, 
Press, Radio, Religion, Sports, Theatre 
.. and the rest. If he were then asked 
hether the item called Religion, tucked 
n there between Radio and Sport, were 
rhe governing thing here as it is in 
Mohammedan Asia, Confucian China, 
or Shintoistic Japan, he would have to 
say that he thought it was not. He 
yould have to say that Religion was 
D eating alongside of those other things 
ather than in them and through them. 


DP rcsukishly the man from Mars 
ould have to report that religion, so 
far from serving as the leaven which 
keeps the body ae the national life from 
rumbling, is itself one of the fragments. 
if he were observant, he might discover 
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that it 
organ 


had once been an important 
in civilization, but that it had 
since atrophied, its functions having 
been taken over by other organs. Re- 
ligion, he might say, seemed to him like 
nothing so much as a vestigial appendix 
or supernumerary wisdom tooth, still 
present, but unsure of its job, and more 
of a nuisance than a help. 


Pressed to say which organs had 
taken over the position of centrality in 
the government of things, the Martian 
might be puzzled to reply. He could say 
that something called Art had some- 
times put out its claims to be the re- 
deemer and restorer of Life, but that 
these claims had never received much 
popular support. And he might add that 
Science and Business, doing their work 
without much reference to the reli- 
giously defined purposes of man, were 
now pretty largely putting their stamp 
upon the national culture, and were 
making almost everything else follow in 
their wake. 
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Something like that would be the 
Martian report. For the fact is that 
religion in our age and country is in- 
sular. It is very largely disengaged 
from life. It seems to acknowledge no 
essential involvement with what we call 
civilization. It floats as a detached cell 
in the bloodstream of practical affairs. 
It is a department among departments, 
a specialty among specialties. Instead 
of counteracting disintegration, it has 
itself disintegrated. It stalks like a dis- 
embodied ghost among the secular shad- 
ows. 


In the individual life, in the life of the 
self also, religion has unwarrantedly 
isolated itself. Even Christians in our 
time have begun to feature Christianity 

s “personal religion.” There was good 
reason for so denominating it, and that 
reason continues. For one thing, it was 
the truth. It is the person of the individ- 
ual believer who by faith, through 
grace, makes the commitment to his 


Saviour and Lord, and so is recon- 


eed 5e9 Uhl = 


Henry Zylstra 
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ECCENTRIC RELIGION—Continued 


ciled with God. For another thing, it 
was a necessary protest against the op- 
ponents. Over against the hollowness of 
official religion, it became necessary to 
stress the genuineness of personal re- 
ligion. And over against the falseness 
of a Liberal social religion, it became 
necessary to emphasize the truth and 
purity of personal religion. 


The isolation of religion from life, 
therefore, does not spring from the fact 
that religion is personal. It springs, 
rather, from the fact that the person is 
no longer whole, is no longer a single 
state of man. It is so that the personal 
has come to be identified with what is 
left of the self after its practical, social, 
and cultural relationships have been cut 
away. This is a meager person, a frag- 
mentary self, and in it the Gospel of 
the true religion, be it pure and unde- 
filed, has no field of operation. There 
too religion is eccentric religion. 


The problem, plainly, is the problem 
of secularism, for this is secularism de- 
fined: the separation of religion from 
life, that is, from all phases of life except 
the isolably personal phases. The prob- 
lem of secularism is peculiarly a prob- 
lem for Christians: those who have no 
sacred have no need for distinguishing 
a secular, And the problem is most par- 
ticularly a problem for the orthodox, 
because these, in their necessary con- 
cern for the purity of religion, are 
tempted to isolate it and to deny it prac- 
tical, cultural, and social relevancy. 


Our best resource for counteracting 
the eccentricity of religion, for staying 
the subtle encroachment of secularity, 
is, of course, the Gospel truth. It is our 
Reformation legacy of a pure and unde- 
filed religion ... and ... that religion 
operative in the life. We are forced by 
our time to attach the word “evangel- 
ical” to the word Christianity. but in 
doing this we do it to delimit its mean- 
ing, not to limit its scope. There is no 
limit to the Gospel. Think again of that 
one word among the twenty in Time’s 
index, think of Religion finding a crev- 
ice between Radio and Sport, as an 
area all its own. Then think of the as- 
tonishing magnitude of religion as seen 
from the vantage point of the Prologue 
to the Gospel according to St. John: Jn 
the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. By Him were all things made 
that were made ...In Him was Life and 
his Life was the light of men ... 
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Our religion is by the grace of God 
planted and seated in our humanity, and 
must be central in it. And our humanity 
is involved up to the hilt in life. We 
cannot then accommodate this religion 
to a crumbled society. We cannot ac- 
commodate it to a disintegrated self. 
We cannot regard practical life, in its 
historical involvement and in its cultural 
and social extension, as something inde- 
pendent from our personal religious life. 

Ours we say, and we believe, is the 
whole Gospel for the whole man, and 
through him, for the whole society. We 
must let it possess us at the center of our 
self, and then we must bear it in upon 
our time: its feeling, its motive, and its 
idea. For the time, as the poet Yeats 
said, is out of joint (copyright Macmil- 
lan) : 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot 
hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-rimmed tide is loosed, and 
everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

Henry Zylstra 


Christian activity in this field (the 
field of social problems—eds.) must 
be carried on at three distinct levels. 
The Church itself has the respon- 
sibility of proclaiming the Gospel in 
its purity but also in its fulness, and 
of urging all Christians to take it as 
the inspiration and guide of all 
thought and conduct — personal and 
political alike. But that is the limit 
of the Church’s proper sphere of 
action. What lies beyond this is the 
task of individual Christians in the 
discharge of the obligation thus laid 
upon them by the Church. 


Secondly, theologians and Chris- 
tians who without laying claim to 
that title have minds trained by edu- 
cation to appreciate the work of 
theologians, should think out the 
general implications of fundamental 
Christian principles in relation to 
contemporary needs, so supplying 
what among the ancients were called 
“middle axioms” — maxims for con- 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


duct which mediate between the fun- 
damental principles and the tangle 
of particular problems. . . 


Thirdly, Christian citizens, in the 
light of such maxims, should think 
out actual political programmes, or 
support those drawn up by others, 
which in their judgment most ade- 
quately give effect to fundamental 
Christian principles and the deriva- 
tive maxims worked out by theo- 
logians. At this point there is room 
for diametrical difference of judg- 
ment between equally loyal Chris- 
tians on questions of practical wis- 
dom; there may be agreement about 
the end and disagreement about the 
means best fitted, in the actual situa- 
tion, to promote that end.... 


— The Archbishop of York, “In- 
troduction,” Malvern, 1941. 

The Life of the Church and the 
Order of Society, 

Longmans, Green and Company, 
London, 1941. 


THE REFORMED JOURNA 


jE 1952 Synod of the Christian 
Reformed Church is going to consider 
the hitherto long-deferred organization 
»jof Particular Synods. It has always 
been assumed that they would be organ- 
tized sometime, as Articles 47 to 49 of 
jour Church Order imply, but until re- 
icently the time for inaugurating these 
‘regional assemblies was not considered 
ripe. If we are to introduce them now, 
jit will be because we believe that they 
can do something for the improvement 
jof our church life and the carrying on 
of our broader witness. What can they 
ido? 


Promote Closer Fellowship 


Wigee the increasing concentra- 

tion of our population, the Classes come 
jto embrace ever smaller geographical 
#areas, and the effective fellowship of the 
lichurches is accordingly reduced. We 
fare growing apart. Particular Synods 
will provide avenues for much more 
ffellowship of broader scope. Broader 
jassemblies will be meeting in every part 
of our denomination. 


The formation of the Canadian 
1Classes presents a new and specialized 
Hform of the same problem. The new 
{Canadian churches, whose full absorp- 
tion into our denominational life calls 
for much interaction with the churches 
in the States, will have scant vital con- 
tact with the older section of our de- 
nomination, if it is to be only by way of 
General Synod. Particular Synods will 
bring the churches of Canada and of the 
| States much closer together. 


} 
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Reverse the Trend Toward 
Centralization 


‘Bp organization of Particular 
Synods cannot mean simply the adding 
of another group of assemblies to our 
denominational framework. This would 
already have no small value, as sug- 
gested above. But the larger significance 
of Particular Synods arises from the 
principle of decentralization that is im- 
plicit in their existence. As a denomina- 


moving, in the direction of greater cen- 
tralization. This tends to subvert the 
fntent of Reformed Church Polity and 
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tion we have moved, and are steadily” 


to discourage the wholehearted partici- 
pation of the rank and file of our 
church membership in the various as- 
pects of our Church’s witness. 


1. Save the Reformed Polity 


eae Church Polity as- 
signs the basic responsibility for the 
government and the work of the Church 
to the consistory. Classis is second in 
order to the consistory, and is designed 
to deal with matters which “could not 
be finished” in the consistory and which 
“pertain to the Churches” of the Classis 
in common. The spirit of the Church 
Order implies that General Synod shall 
deal only with exceptional problems, 
and with matters that cannot be taken 
care of locally or regionally. But the 
spirit of our present procedure is quite 
the opposite. At present, so far as de- 
nominational life is concerned, our 
Consistories have little to do but carry 
out the directives of Synod, and our 
Classes are little more than clearing- 
houses by which material is brought to 
the floor of Synod and by which the 
proceedings of Synod and its agencies 
are brought back to the attention of the 
churches. 

Most of the initiative for the work of 
the churches comes from the Boards and 
Committees of the General Synod. Con- 
sistories have little awareness that they 
are the fundamental governing body of 
the Church. Instead they view the 
Synod as a higher body upon whose 
directives they must wait with subser- 
vience. The real work of carrying on 
missions and other forms of our witness 
is not done by the properly constituted 
supervisory bodies, but by Boards and 
Committees whose work becomes far 
removed from the local Consistories. 
One side result of this situation is that 
minor assemblies have less and less in- 
clination to handle any matters of con- 
sequence, even when those matters are 
of local import, and tend more and 
more to pass on all problems to the 
General Synod. 


2. Revitalize Our Denominational 
Witness 


F or the past several years the 
witness of our Church has been ham- 
pered by a deplorable lack of man- 


i} eee Gan Weericn nr Synods a ? 


By PETER VAN TUINEN 


power. This has been particularly the 
case in the department of Foreign 
Missions. But this is not surprising 
when we note the extent to which the 
work of Foreign Missions has been 
removed from the rank and file and 
concentrated in a small Board. The 
general membership of the Church has 
lost the sense of participation in this 
important work, and mission zeal has 
waned. The formality of having “call- 
ing churches” designated by a Mission 
Board is a poor substitute for local 
initiative and vital local contact with 
the mission fields. 

This problem is aggravated by the 
fact that the work of our Mission 
Board must needs be done largely by 
the Executive Committee. This means 
that thirteen men, meeting monthly, 
must handle all the varied problems 
involved in all of our several mission 
fields, and only twenty-five men who 
constitute the Board have any signif- 
icant contact with our Foreign Mission 
enterprise. How can we expect these 
men, along with their regular duties, 
to carry this tremendous responsibility, 
complex as it is, with proper under- 
standing and effective results? And how 
can we expect our General Synod to be 
able to deal intelligently with mission 
matters, when so small a percentage of 
our ministers and elders have any real- 
istic contact with our mission work? 
And how can we expect our consistories 
to promote our mission cause with zeal 
and enthusiasm when they are so re- 
motely removed from any realistic ac- 
quaintance with the problems and needs 
and opportunities ? 

The work of Home Missions involves 
somewhat the same problem. It appears 
highly questionable, to say the least, 
that our Home Mission witness can best 
be carried on under the direction of a 
centralized agency. Each section of the 
country has its peculiar opportunities 
and problems, and these can best be 
dealt with by the churches of the sev- 
eral areas. Here again, local initiative, 
which is of the essence of Home Mis- 
sions, is stifled by the fact that the de- 
nomination has converted Home Mis- 
sions into a sort of National Mission 
with a national headquarters. 

For the revitalization of our witness 
in both Foreign and Home Missions, we 
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WHAT CAN PARTICULAR SYNODS DO?—Continued 


need to restore a strong sense of local 
participation, and we need widely dis- 
tributed responsibility, something more 
vital than the mere universal payment 
of mission quotas. 


How Can it Be Done? 


(Bee of our denominational wit- 
ness is strictly denominational, in the 
sense that its administration cannot be 
distributed. This holds for such enter- 
prises as Calvin College and Seminary 
and the Back to God Hour. But Home 
and Foreign Missions administration 
can and should be distributed. Particu- 
lar Synods will afford a splendid frame- 
work for such a distribution. Home 
Mission work could be conducted 
regionally as is natural and desirable. 
The Foreign Mission Fields could be 
distributed among the several Particu- 
lar Synods. The result would be that 
many more of our ministers and elders, 
and perhaps others, would be directly 
active in the mission enterprise. Gen- 
eral interest and enthusiasm would be 
stimulated. Responsibility would be 
divided, so that no one, already occu- 
pied with a fulltime ministry. would be 
burdened with the impossible assign- 
ment of becoming an expert with ref- 
erence to the complex problems of our 
widely varying mission fields. 

Such a plan would permit the disso- 
lution of our Christian Reformed Board 
of Missions and our General Home 
Missions Committee. A much larger 
percentage of our office-bearers would 
be intelligently informed on mission 
matters, so that our General Synod 
could carry out its responsibility in 
these matters much more satisfactorily 
than at present, and without the present 
necessity of detailed counsel by denomi- 
national boards. The real work of the 
Church would be back in the hands of 
church assemblies, where it belongs. 


General Synod would be relieved of 
much work that could just as well be 
handled regionally, and of much that 
should be handled regionally or locally. 
Many matters involving Church Order 
disputes could be finished by Particular 
Synods. The examination of candidates 
could be done by Particular Synods. 
Details of Mission Administration would 
be taken care of by Particular Synods. 
General Synod would be restored to its 
proper dignity as the broadest assembly 
of the church, and could go back to 
biennial meetings, which would make 
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for a more carefully deliberative han- 
dling of those matters which are its 
proper concern. 


What Are the Difficulties ? 


{Ee chief difficulties involved in 
this plan for decentralization are bud- 
getary. Budgets would have to be pre- 
pared for two year periods. However 
this is not a basic consideration. We 
have operated that way before. After 
some initial inconveniences involved in 
the changeover, it is certain that proper 
adjustments could be made. 


Perhaps the most formidable looking 
problem arises in the department of 
Foreign Missions. How shall we divide 
the work equitably? It must be ob- 
served that to adopt a plan for de-cen- 
tralization after a centralized plan has 
been in operation must involve some 
temporary maladjustments. The solu- 
tion would seem to be that the Particu- 
lar Synods, at least for the time being, 
carry on the administration of the 
several mission fields, while the de- 
nomination as a whole carries the total 
financial burden... General Synod would 
have the final authority as to the adop- 
tion of fields and the methods for carry- 
ing on the work, and would, in consul- 
tation with the Particular Synods, set 
the total budget. If it be objected that 
such a plan would tend to sectionalize 


our mission interest, so that the mem: 
bership in each Particular Synod would 
be interested only in the field admin: 
istered by its own Synod, it may be 
observed that as the interest in part 
ticular mission projects is quickened: 
mission interest in general will be 
ereatly stimulated. Particular Synods 
can keep each other fully informed with 
respect to their respective mission fields: 


Whatever difficulties there are in 
volved in such a program of de-central 
ization are incidental. They do not 
affect the fundamental considerations 
The fundamental considerations woulc 
seem to call for some such thorough 
going revision of our denominationa 
activity and organization. 


Ibe explanation of this article, } 
should like to say that though I am ¢ 
member of the Committee which has 
prepared the report on Particulas 
Synods, the committee is not responsible 
for this article. However its argumen 
is based on the unanimous findings o: 
the committee. Members of the com- 
mittee mutually agreed that it is impor 
tant that the Church as a whole shoulc 
give this matter thorough consideratior 
and discussion before the Synod of 1952 
meets, and therefore agreed that eact 
should be 
free to initiate discussion in our severa 
journals. 


member of the committee 


The Church Order on Particular Synods 


ARTICLE 47 
Every year, or if need be oftener, four or five or more neighboring Classes 
shall meet as a Particular Synod, to which each Classis shall delegate 
two ministers and two elders. At the close of both the Particular and the 
General Synod some church shall be empowered to determine with advice 
of Classis the time and place of the next Synod. 


ARTICLE 48 
Each Synod shall be at liberty to solicit and hold correspondence with 
its neighboring Synod or Synods, in such a manner as they shall judge 


most conducive to general edification. 


ARTICLE 49 
Each Synod shall delegate some to execute everything ordained by Synod 
both as to what pertains to the government and to the respective Classes, 
resorting under it, and likewise to supervise together or in smaller num- 
ber all examinations of future ministers. And, moreover, in all other event- 
ual difficulties they shall extend help to the Classes in order that proper 
unity, order, and soundness of doctrine may be maintained and estab- 
lished. Also they shall keep proper record of all their actions to report 
thereof to Synod, and if it be demanded, give reasons. They shall also 


not be discharged from their service before and until S 


charges them. 


ynod itself dis- 
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| 
| Boru the Majority and the 
Minority of Synod’s Study Committee 
recognize that there is no “clear, com- 
plete, and convincing Biblical proof” for 
ithe demand of 1947 that Mr. Smith 
leave his second wife and return to his 
first wife (Acts 1951, pp. 339-405; cf. 
p. 417). 

They further agree that Deuteronomy 
} 24:4 is convincing proof against that de- 
mand (Acts 1951, p. 401, cf. p. 415). 
For Deut. 24:4 says of a woman, di- 
{vorced by her husband on a ground 
other than adultery: ‘Her former hus- 
§band who sent her away may not take 
“her again to be his wife, after that she 
is defiled; for that is an abomination 


* before Jehovah.” 


The same prohibition is cited in 
@ Jeremiah 3:1 — “They say, if a man 
ij put away his wife, and she go from him 
jiand become another man’s, will he re- 
turn unto her again? Will not that land 
be greatly polluted?” 


t 
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May We Demand 
What God Forbade 


@ wonders how the Synod of 
1947 could have demanded what Scrip- 
ture so clearly and explicitly forbids. 

Perhaps the Synod of 1947 reasoned 
that the civil laws binding on Israel are 
not to be taken as laws binding for all 
time. If that is so, it may be acknowl- 
edged that this reasoning is valid; 
though it seems to me that the Synod of 
1947 made an improper application of 
it. 

It is quite true that the civil laws 
governing Israel do not necessarily 
govern in the quite different social situa- 
tion of today. 

There is no warrant, therefore, for 
concluding that the Word of God abso- 
lutely forbids Mr. Smith’s return to his 
first wife. To the contrary, m terms of 
the higher moral considerations set forth 
in the whole of Scripture, it is conceiv- 
able that under certain conditions Mr. 
Smith’s return to his first wife would be 
a salutary and noble act instead of an 
abomination and a pollution. 

I do not think it can be maintained, 
therefore, that Scripture absolutely for- 
bids the return of a remarried person 
‘to the’ first partner. It is conceivable 
that in the present social situation such 
a return might be permitted. The 
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Church cannot, therefore, approach Mr. 
Smith with a simple rule in this matter 
and say: Deut. 24:4 forbids your return 
to your first wife. Whether a return of 
Mr. Smith to his first wife should be 
advised or approved, depends on a 
whole complex of social circumstances; 
and in giving counsel to Mr. Smith, the 
Church will have to be guided by Scrip- 
tural judgment and a social intelligence 
informed by Scripture. 

It is quite another thing, however, to 
say that Scripture demands of Mr. Smith 
what in the social life of Israel God 
actually forbade. And on this score 
it seems quite plain that the Synod of 
1947 was in error. 

This is the more so since there is em- 
bodied in Deut. 24:4 a basic norm for 
intelligent social regulation which still 
applies in our day. That is to say the 
fundamental good sense of Deut. 24:4 
should still guide us today, even though 
we may not necessarily be bound by the 
letter of it. 

The basic judgment of Deut. 24:4 is 
that for the sake of the preservation of 
social order and decency in a sinful 
society, it is not good, as a general rule, 
for a remarried woman to return to her 
first husband. But Israel’s civil life was 
in many things not subject to the “gen- 
cral rule,” but to the minute and string- 
ent prescription, to which there were 
few and precisely defined exceptions. 
For Israel, Deut. 24:4 was an absolute 
rule, and it allowed of no exceptions. 

We are governed not only by law, 
however, but by the Word and _ the 
Spirit. Hence, it may be that exceptions 
to this social law, intelligently and 
morally conceived, are possible and per- 
missible. But the general norm, for the 
preservation of social order and decency 
in a sinful world, applies to our society 
as it did to Israel’s society. In terms of 
that general norm, embodied in Deut. 
24:4, a remarried person should not re- 
turn to his first partner. That consid- 
eration should be the basic guide for 
Mr. Smith and for the Church. 

And the only problem for Mr. Smith 
and for the Church is this: Whether 
Mr. Smith, if he desires and conditions 
are favorable, should be advised to re- 
turn to his first wife. 

Obviously, the Church may not de- 
mand of Mr. Smith what as a general 
rule Scripture regards as inadvisable, 
and what in the life of Israel God ex- 
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plicitly forbade. In making this de- 
mand, the decision of 1947 is plainly 
unScriptural, and it ought to be forth- 
with rescinded. 

It is even a large question whether the 
Church should advise Mr. Smith to re- 
turn to his first wife. But for the 
answer to that question, the Church will 
have to apply its pastoral and prophetic 
sense of the whole Word to the specific 
situation. There can be no ecclesiastical 
rule to provide a convenient answer. But 
prayerful submission to and guidance by 
the Word and the Spirit of God will 


certainly lead to a good answer. 


Should Mr. Smith? 


Senne Mr. Smith return to his 
first wife? That all depends. 

Suppose the second wife of Mr. Smith 
had died. And suppose the first Mrs. 
Smith had remained unmarried, or that 
after her second marriage she were 
widowed. And suppose that both Mr. 
Smith and the first Mrs. Smith, after the 
chastening experience of their own sins 
and the consequences of them, were 
sanctified by grace and had learned to 
know each other anew, with a new love 
in Christ. Should Mr. Smith in that 
case be advised to return to the first 
Mrs. Smith? Or, if Mr. Smith and his 
first wife both desired such a return, 
should the Church give its approval? 

Perhaps so. But one cannot make an 
absolute judgment in an abstract situa- 
tion. The final answer would have to be 
left, in this case, to Mr. Smith and the 
first Mrs. Smith, in counsel with a wise 
pastor and consistory. 

But consider Mr. Smith as we have 
represented him — in second marriage 
with a godly wife and having three 
children in that marriage, — the first 
Mrs. Smith also remarried. Should that 
Mr. Smith return to his first wife? 

Before one answers that, one may 
have to answer some other very real and 
concrete questions, 

Thus: 

Should Mr. Smith leave his second 
wife and their three children? 

Should Mr. Smith, while married, 


court and woo another married woman 
— his first wife — in order to win-her 
back again? Or should he first get an 
annulment of his second marriage, and 
then court that married woman — his 
first wife? 


REPENTANCE OR PENANCE?—Continued 


If the courts will not grant the an- 
nulment of his second marriage, on what 
“ynbiblical” grounds should Mr. Smith 
sue for divorce? 

And how could he propose to his first 
wife that she too get an “unbiblical” 
divorce, without running afoul of the 
law and being sued for alienation of 
affections? 

Or, suppose the first Mrs. Smith to 
be yet unmarried, — should Mr. Smith 
divorce his second wife and return to 
his first? 

But what if the first Mrs. Smith is 
unrepentant, and morally dissolute, and 
a contentious personality? Should Mr. 
Smith leave the wholesome spiritual re- 
lationship and the happy peace of his 
second marriage, and risk personal and 
perhaps moral and spiritual ruin by 
returning to his first wife? 

To some of the above questions, even 
if they could be taken seriously, there is 
no answer. To the rest it is impossible 
to imagine any answer but one — a very 
positive and commanding NO! — a 
Scriptural NO! In such a situation as 
above described, it is very easy and 
plain to see that the general norm of 
Deut. 24:4 becomes explicit and absolute 
— as explicit and absolute as it was for 
Israel in the days of Moses. 

It is an unhappy thing that Synod 
1947 should, to the contrary, demand 
what Scripture forbids—should demand 
what as a general rule, and very ob- 
viously in certain situations, can pro- 
duce only abomination and disorder and 
moral indecency in the land. 


* * % 


And if Mr. Smith should not return 
to his first wife, it is with equal force 
true that he should not leave his second 
wife. 

The judgment that Mr. Smith should 
at least leave his second wife is based on 
the assumption that his second marriage 
is one of continuous adultery. 


The Majority rightly maintains that 
the thesis of “continuous adultery” is 
unproved. The Minority virtually grants 
as much. And the contention that the 
Majority should disprove the assump- 
tion, presumably because it is of long 
standing, is really quite unjust and un- 
reasonable. 

But there is disproof of that assump- 
tion — in Deut. 24:4. God forbids the 
woman who was sent away by her first 
husband to return again to that first 
husband. But He did not command her 
to leave her second husband; which He 
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would have been careful to do if that 
marriage were one of “continuous adul- 
tery.” And no doubt a “continuously 
adulterous” second marriage would be 
even more an abomination and pollu- 
tion in the land than a return to one’s 
original partner. 

To the contrary — God’s prohibition 
of the return to the first husband, since 
no other prohibition intervenes, clearly 
implies the command to remain united 
to her second husband. And surely, God 
would not command the maintenance of 
a continuously adulterous relationship. 


% % 


There is, indeed, no command to 
those who have been improperly di- 
vorced and remarried other than the 
command to repent of those sins and 
. . and sin no more.” 

And when those commands are by the 
grace of God obeyed, the Church, in the 
name of the Christ who came “to call 
sinners to repentance,” must receive 
them into her communion as they are 
received into the fellowship of the Sav- 
ing Christ. 


Mr. Smith and David 


iE is strange how we tend to 
think of divorce and remarriage as 
something like well-nigh unpardonable 
and irremediable sins. 


It is hard to think kindly of one who 
was divorced. The sin «is atrocious, 
cutting at the heart of what is most 
sacred in and basic to the health of the 
family and of society. And remarriage 
after inexcusable divorce — more of the 
playing fast and loose with a sacred and 
vital relationship — seems to add to the 
atrocity. 


I find myself thinking so. Even when 
I see evidences of a new life, I cannot 
easily forgetthe black past. There 
seems to be that awful thing you can’t 
get away from. “He was divorced.” 


Mr. Smith can’t get away from that 
either. When he goes to Church, there’s 
bound to be somebody who cocks the 
head toward a partner in the pew and 
whispers: “That’s Mr. Smith. He di- 
vorced his first wife. That’s his second 
wife with him.’ 


Mr. Smith could be a character in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s novel, The Scar- 
let Letter. Only, the letter he wears on 
his breast is not “A” — for Adultery, 
but “D” — for Divorce. 


Well, Mr. Smith had better bear it. 


And he will. He sinned grievously. And 
our sins, even though forgiven, oftem 
continue to bring after them their bur+ 
densome consequences. 

Think of David! 

Yes, think of David! Somehow I 
think of him much better than I do of 
Mr. Smith. And when I reflect and re 
member, I wonder why. | 

There was David. He had several 
wives. Still, he lusted after Bathsheba. 
He committed adultery with her. Andi 
then he was in trouble. 

But a king has power. David called: 
Uriah, Bathsheba’s husband, away from: 
the battle-front. When Uriah came, 
David said to him in effect: “Go homet 
tonight and sleep with your wife.” 
David wanted people, including Uriah, 
to think that Uriah was the father of 
Bathsheba’s as yet unborn baby. The: 
adulterer wanted to add to his sin a: 
gross public lie. 

Uriah wouldn’t go home — not while: 
his. men slept on the hard ground in 
front of the enemy. David tried to make 
him forget his high sense of honor. The 
next night he invited Uriah over, filled 
him with wine, and got him drunk. 

Uriah staggered out of David’s house, 
and went — not home — but to the 
sleeping quarters of David’s servants. 
David tried to kill the good man’s con- 
science with strong drink; but he failed. 

So David sent Uriah back to Joab 
with a letter, which said: “Put this man 
up front where he’s sure to get killed.” 
Joab did so, and Uriah was killed; and 
with him were killed several of David’s 
most loved soldiers. 


Joab sent back the bad news. He 
added: “But your man Uriah — he is 
dead, too.” The adulterer, who tried a 
gross public lie, who tried by foul means 
to kill a good man’s conscience, ended 
up by killing the man himself — and in 
the awful bargain he killed several of 
his choice men. 


“Jehovah Hath Put ree 


Dye is a member of the 
Church — the Church of God, the 
Church of his own great Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

If David were living today, could he 
be a member of my Church? Or would 
1, and would my fellow-members, say of 
him: “There goes David, the adulterer, 
the home-breaker, the husband-killer?” 

We don’t! Why? ‘ 

Because God doesn’t. After David 
was dead, God said to Solomon, his son: 
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David thy father walked (before me) 
in integrity of heart, and in upright- 
hess.” 

i Strange? Did God forget all those 
isross sins — against Bathsheba, against 
(Jriah, against marriage, against the 
jnome, against the Kingdom, against the 
lsociety of God’s people, against decency 
land honor, against God? 

Did God forget all that? 

Well... yes — in a wonderfully gra- 
jrious sense He did. God forgets much 
jpetter than we do. There is that divine 
‘forgetfulness which made Hezekiah say: 
‘Thou has cast all my sins behind thy 
‘back,” and Micah: “He will tread our 
‘niquities under foot; and thou wilt cast 
all their sins into the depths of the sea.” 
} God forgot David’s gross sins, and 
‘remembered His own mercy. That was 
thot because God thought David’s sins 
‘vere just little things. It was because 
sven though David’s sins were 
reat, the grace of God is greater than 
4he greatest sins. 

And among the gifts of God’s grace 
fare those of the contrite heart, the re- 
fpentant spirit. David repented, and 
there came immediately after his re- 
jpentance the crowning grace of full 
forgiveness. 

|| The story of David is tremendous. 
Vhen the prophet Nathan rebuked him, 
(David said: “I have sinned against 
ehovah.” And right after that the 
Gprophet Nathan said to David: “Jeho- 
lvah also hath put away thy sin.” 

No prior conditions, you see; no 
stipulations, no requirements, no de- 
ands are set between repentance and 
orgiveness. 

“T have sinned,” said David. “Jeho- 
‘vah also hath put away thy sin,” said 
Nathan. 


very 


% * # 


When we think of David, we don’t 
say: “There goes David, the adulterer, 
4the home-breaker, the murderer.” We 
fsay: “There is David — God’s forgiven 
json, the one who sings of mercies that 
jendure, the penitent who taught us to 
‘believe that ‘a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. 
| What a difference repentance and 
jconfession makes for the man himself 
fand for all the relations of his life. It 
lis the grace which brings the blessing of 
jrenewal, and sanctifies even that which 
‘was begun in sin — even in gross sin. 
That goes for David. That goes for 
you and me. That goes for Mr. Smith, 
too. ‘ 
I make no defense for Mr. Smith, the 
sinner — the adulterer, the home 
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breaker; even as Scripture makes no 
defense for David, the wife-stealer, the 
husband-killer. 

But Mr. Smith, like David, is not the 
same man anymore. The old Mr. Smith 
is passed away; he is a new creature in 
Christ Jesus. 

His marriage? I know it was begun 
in adultery. So was David’s — and 
David’s marriage to Bathsheba (which 
continued to his death) was begun also 
in murder and in base deception. Did 
those sins which initiated the marriage 
relation remain in the marriage rela- 
tion? I trust no one will say that David 
got out of the impasse of “‘continuous 
adultery” by murdering Uriah. 

“Jehovah also hath put away thy sin,” 
said Nathan. 

God forgets the sins of those who 
repent. May we do less? 

God has put away the sins of his re- 
pentant child. Shall we bring them in 
again from behind God’s back, and lay 
them as a burden of judgment on Mr. 
Smith? 


Repentance or Penance? 


leew like to think we don’t 

mean to lay a burden of judgment on 
Mr. Smith. I should like to think that 
we mean only to ask Mr. Smith to give 
full proof of “genuine repentance.” 

But the Third Proposition of 1947 
disturbs me, and even more the use that 
is made of Scripture in support of it. 

Mr. Highpocket may be a member of 
the Church, even while continuing in his 
second “continuously adulterous” mar- 
riage. But Mr. Smith may not. 

What’s the difference? It is answered: 
Mr. Highpocket committed sin while in 


spiritual ignorance; Mr. Smith while 
living in the light. 

And — and this is the nature of the 
Scripture proof adduced — those who 
sin in ignorance are not punished as 
severely as those who sin in the light. 
“It would be contrary to the express 
teaching of Scripture to accord the same 
treatment to those who have sinned 
without the law as to those who have 
sinned under the law” (Acts 1947, p. 
67; my italics). Therefore, Mr. Smith 
must be “beaten with many stripes,” 
while Mr. Highpocket “shall be beaten 
with few stripes” (Luke 12:47, 48). 

It is not a difference of repentance, 
then, since on the basis of the judgment 
of 1947 both Mr. Smith and Mr. High- 
pocket remain in the “continuously 
adulterous” marriage, and _ therefore 
both fail to give proof of “genuine re- 
pentance.” . 

It is a difference of punishment. Since 
to Mr. Smith “much is given, of him 
shall much be required” (Luke 12:48). 
The Christian Reformed Church will 
not “accord the same treatment” to Mr. 
Highpocket, the one-time pagan. 

Thus, the Church, our Church, be- 
comes an agency for the imposition or 
the remission of punishments, imposing 
on Mr. Smith what it remits to Mr. 
Highpocket. And our Church sets de- 
mands for entrance into the kingdom 
which are not those of the gospel. 

Which makes one wonder: 

Does 1947 commend faith and repent- 
ance, or works of satisfaction? 

Is 1947 the doctrine of the Reformers, 
or of the Roman Catholic Church? 

I am afraid that Mr. Van Dyken is 
right — too right. “The Church de- 
mands the penance of an unlawful sac- 


rifice.” (Cf. Acts 1951, p. 396). 


I wish you to prepare for yourself 
no other way of seizing and holding 
the truth than that which has been 
prepared by Him who, as God, saw 
the weakness of our goings. In that 
way the first part is humility; the 
second, humility; the third, humil- 


ity: and this I would continue to 


repeat as often as you might ask 
direction, not that there are no 
other instructions which may be 


given, but because, unless humility 


precede, accompany, and _ follow 
every good action which we per- 
form, being at once the object 
which we keep before our eyes, the 
support to which we cling, and the 
monitor by which we are restrained, 
pride wrests wholly from our hand 
any good work on which we are 


congratulating ourselves. 


—- Augustine, Letter to Dioscorus, 
22: 


Tbe ‘Problem of Neighborhood Evangelisn 


Owe of the forms which an 
awaking missionary interest in the 
Christian Reformed Church has assumed 
is that of neighborhood evangelism. 
This type of mission work concerns it- 
self with labor among the unchurched 
in a particular community and is spon- 
sored by one or more congregations. It 
has in the past few years grown rapidly. 
In connection with this growth a num- 
ber of problems have arisen which, be- 
cause of their immediate seriousness and 
their significance for the future life of 
the church, ask for attention. 


It is perhaps natural that a minister 
should write about these matters, but if 
he does, it is incumbent upon him to 
do so with considerable heart searching 
and in a spirit of humility. The simple 
fact is that neighborhood evangelism is 
to a very large extent a lay movement. 
It is an expression of the missionary 
heart of the church, but in this expres- 
sion many ministers have been little 
active. Even now many are more con- 
cerned about the way in which the 
movement is developing than with the 
movement as such. Our ministry as a 
whole has not stood out on the score of 
missionary concern, whether for domes- 
tic or foreign missions. But there is no 
reason why this should remain so. It 
should simply be recognized when criti- 
cisms are expressed of a movement that 
has largely had the laity as its inspira- 
tion. 


At the same time it must be recog- 
nized by all that missions is a task en- 
trusted to the Church. It is not the 
prerogative of a few, however true it 
may be that at times only a few are 
interested in discharging the task. The 
critical interest being shown in the de- 
velopment of neighborhood evangelism 
only emphasizes how inseparably and 
inextricably the Church and missions are 
related. They need each other and can- 
not develop apart from each other. 
Sooner or later a relationship must be 
established between the two. This must 
be recognized even by the pioneers who 
have borne the heat of the day. When 
those who have stood at the periphery 
of the work move toward the center in 
a spirit of humility, and when those 
at the center greet those who come with 
a recognition of their right to be there 


and to speak there, even critically, the 
basis will be laid for a total church 
participation in the work. 


The Background 


iN epeabcen evangelism in 
the form in which it has developed 
among us, undoubtedly owes its rise to 
the relative unconcern shown by the 
churches to the unchurched in their own 
locality. The witnessing Spirit, living 
and working in the bosom of the 
Church, could not but express Himself. 
When the normal methods and means 
were not adequately available others 
were followed. It has ever been so. 
The great modern missionary outreach 
has to a very large extent been con- 
ducted by societies, not by the organized 
Church. The Pentecostal Spirit has 
been poured out, He must needs speak 
and witness. The Church must there- 
fore be deeply concerned always to keep 
herself a fit instrument to be His pro- 
phetic voice. 


That our denomination has not been 
the fully fit instrument for this task that 
it should have been is not without some 
explanation. Explanations are not justi- 
fications but they are indispensable for 
proper understanding of existing situa- 
tions. What are some of the factors 
that have kept us from being the leaven 
and witness we should have been in the 
communities in which we find ourselves? 


We have long borne and are still to 
an extent bearing the marks of an im- 
migrant church. It is only recently that 
we began to leave our isolation and 
participate more fully in the whole of 
American life. In 1932 the Acts of 
Synod were for the first time written 
wholly in English and in the Agenda of 
that year some of the reports were writ- 
ten in Dutch. Our long continuing immi- 
grant character, the language question, 
the sense of doctrinal distinctiveness in 
the presence of the fluid doctrinal char- 
acter of American Christianity, the slow 
amalgamation with the American social 
environment — all of this has tended 
to inhibit a full and free local missionary 
expression. Our strength has, until re- 
cently, rested almost wholly in internal 
activity with emphasis on a_ strong 
church life and on the Christian school, 
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and on the cultivation of a strong soci. 
cohesion among ourselves. 

This latter element — strong soci 
cohesion among ourselves — needs 1 
be stressed in trying to understand th 
present situation in neighborhood evax 
gelism. It has so often been said thi 
“outsiders” don’t feel at home in ov 
churches. Often it is explicitly affirmec 
or the context in which the statemen 
is made leaves the implication, that th 
is so because we are Reformed, becaus 
we stand committed to a doctrinal Chri: 
tianity. The Christianity we stand fo 
is said to be uncongenial to the type c 
Christianity characteristic of America i 
general and so we are presumably witt 
out blame in this matter. The implice 
tion of this view seems to be that unt 
Amcrica becomes more Reformed thi 
situation will have to continue for w 
certainly do not propose to surrende 
the Reformed faith by which we live. 

There may be some truth in all thi 
but I do not believe it describes th 
main problem. I do not believe thé 
the cause of our failure as a witnessin 
church to make adequate contact wit 
our environment lies or can lie in ov 
holding to the Reformed faith whic 
has in the course of its history serve 
so many and diverse nationalities. 
believe, rather, that we must look t 
ourselves. Have not we, to a large 
extent than is permissible, made of th 
church a social institution serving ov 
own social needs and urges and in thi 
way set up barriers to the entrance « 
others? 

The Church is the assembly of God 
people manifesting itself in local e 
pressions. God’s people, however, at 
just as human as other people an 
therefore have all sorts of ties, bac 
grounds and associations which will in 
evitably color their church life. Fro 
this point of view the Christian R 
formed Church may be described < 
having a strong Dutch background, an 
as consisting of white middle cla 
Americans who are socially, econom 
cally and politically conservative. 
is not wrong that this should be so. W 
cannot help it that we have Dutch ant 
cedents or that we are born white; it: 
for most of us a blessing to have neith 
too much nor too little of this world 
goods, and it is doubtless a good thir 
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that we share a conservative viewpoint 
with respect to the great issues shaping 
up within the nation. 

The difficulty that confronts us in the 
problem of neighborhood evangelism is 
not the existence of this situation but 
rather the tendency to look askance at 
those who, although confessing the name 
of Christ, do not fit into some or all 
of the above categories. We should 
seriously ask ourselves: Is it the proc- 
lamation of the full counsel of God that 
hinders inquiring minds from affiliating 
with our churches and feeling more at 
home in mission chapels, or is it some- 
thing on the purely human level that 
causes this? 

No doubt the doctrine of free and 
sovereign grace is an offense to many 
— even to many Christians. But by 
this doctrine so many in so many lands 
and under so varied circumstances have 
come to Christ that we simply cannot 
entertain the idea that in America it 
should be different. America, too, must 
have its share of those who fully and 
freely assent to this word of the Gospel. 
Is, in fact, any other Gospel being 
preached in our mission chapels? Why, 
then, do not those who respond to the 
preaching of the Reformed faith in 
chapels feel at home in churches where 
that faith is proclaimed? 

I submit that the sociological factor 
already referred to and ministerial pre- 
occupation with congregational matters 
have played large roles in the present 
development of conducting neighbor- 
hood evangelism by means of chapels. 
It has been forgotten that the Church 
—— not only the Church universal, but 
also the local church — must transcend 
national, racial and social backgrounds. 
The Church is in all these backgrounds, 
cannot exist apart from them, but it is 
not of them, may not be limited by them, 
must pass beyond them to the unity of 


the faith in which all meet at the feet of 


Christ. 
The Emerging Dualism 


Ne long as the witnessing Spirit 
is active in the Church, and so long as 
factors other than acceptance of the 
Gospel are allowed to play a role in 
determining church membership, so long 
there will be a price to pay for a wit- 
ness that is not wholly in keeping with 


the nature of the Church. That price 


is now being paid by us and this it is 
that is causing concern among many. 
The price that is being paid for the 
church’s failure to be fully alive to its 
local missionary duty can perhaps best 
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he characterized thus: The missionary 
reaction to the failure of the church 
adequately to witness locally is bringing 
into being a church within the church. 
The problem has many aspects of which 
the major ones are: 


1. A new conception of what the 
local manifestation of the Body of 
Christ should be has come into being. 
It is called the “branch-church.” It 
is not fully a church as we have al- 
ways understood the term “institu- 
tional church,” nor is it strictly a 
mission station. It stands betwixt 
and between. A “branch church” is 
constituted by the fact that a number 
of converts have confessed Christ, 
have their membership in a_ local 
mother congregation, and are author- 
ized to live their church life in the 
“branch church” under the ecclesias- 
tical supervision of the mother con- 
gregation. One or two of the con- 
fessing members may be elders, the 
preacher is normally a layman, but 
there is no consistory, at all events 
no consistory with authority to act 
as in established congregations. 
Confessions of faith are received by 
the consistory of the mother con- 
gregation, the sacraments are ad- 
ministered under the supervision 
of the consistory of the mother con- 
gregation, and sometimes it is insisted 
that at least one service a Sunday 
should be attended at the church of 
the mother congregation. The new 
group is no longer a mission station, 
it is not yet a fully organized congre- 
gation — it is a “branch church.” In 
it all the marks of the true church 
can come to expression, but all the 
authority for the maintenance of 
them must come from a body outside 
itself. It is a church whose Head 
exercises his authority from without. 


2. A demand is growing for some 
sort of limited ordination for the 
lay preachers working in the chapels 
and “branch churches.” The rise of 
this demand is natural and, admitting 
the validity of the present method 
of doing neighborhood evangelism, 
not without legitimacy. The ques- 
tion is generally put like this: If it 
be admitted that we preach the Word 
at the Sunday services, why can we 
not administer the sacraments which 
intend only to strengthen and estab- 
lish the faith which is brought about 
by the preaching of the Word? If 
we may do the greater, why not the 


lesser? Here we come face to face 


with the question: What is ordina- 
tion? Who may be ordained, and 
what are the conditions of ordina- 
tions? 


If the question of the ordination 
of lay preachers be considered we 
must face other questions too. When 
a “branch church” becomes a “full 
church” must the man with “limited 
ordination” surrender the fruits of 
his labor to one who has “full or- 
dination’? [If one can administer 
the Word and Sacraments in a 
“branch church” why not in an es- 
tablished congregation? If ordina- 
tion is considered necessary for work 
in a mission station, in which way 
would an ordained man serving a 
mission chapel differ from a minister 
of the Gospel working on a foreign 
field? Where, finally, does the dif- 
ference come to lie between a bible 
institute and a theological seminary? 
Does not the entertaining of the idea 
of a limited ordination rest on the 
reprehensible notion that mission 
subjects are an inferior type of 
people for the care of whom zeal, a 
“passion for souls” and a lesser edu- 
cational preparation are enough, and 
that ministers of the Gospel shouldn't 
waste on them their precious talents 
gained after long years of study? 


3. There has come into being an- 
other type of worship and liturgy. 
It can hardly be said that the chapels 
constitute a psychological prepara- 
ton for membership in established 
churches. Although it is unhappily 
decreasing in many churches, there 
abides in our denomination at large 
a tradition of dignity and solemnity 
in worship which we dare not sur- 
render but must rather strengthen. 
The general order of worship and the 
use of the Psalter-Hymnal provide 
basic patterns of worship and liturgy 
found in all our churches. All our 
ministers receive training in liturgi- 
cal principles and usages and these, 
with some variation, continue to come 
to expression in all our church life. 

In the chapels, on the other hand, 
this unity, this pattern of worship, is 
lacking. Some use the Psalter-Hym- 
nal, others some evangelical hymnal. 
Usually the piano accompaniment 
manifests a suppressed jazziness and 
the accordian is standard entertain- 
ment. It is clear that those who 
are so introduced to the Church will 
have to undergo a basic readjust- 
ment before they can feel at home in 
an established congregation. It is 
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not too much to say that between the 
Christian Reformed chapels and the 
Christian Reformed churches there 


lies almost as great a liturgical dif- . 


ference as between the Christian 
Reformed and the Episcopal churches. 


Le does not seem to me that the 
present program of neighborhood evan- 
gelism is calculated to feed mission sub- 
jects into the churches. On the contrary, 
[ am quite convinced that it will have 
the opposite effect. In Grand Rapids 
and vicinity there now exist some eight- 
een or nineteen chapels. A number of 
these are “branch-churches.” If this 


movement continues there will soon 


come to exist, side by side, a church de- 
nomination and a chapel denomination, 
each with its own ministry, liturgy, 
membership and training school. The 
one will have its classes and synods, the 
other its city mission boards and general 
conferences. The churches have their 
integration through duly constituted ec- 
clesiastical assemblies; the chapels are 
responsible only to local churches. The 
churches are governed by the presby- 
terial system and thus stand related to 
each other, the chapels are congrega- 
tionally governed and therefore unity of 
endeavor is out of the question. The 
training of the prospective ministry is 
denominationally controlled, the train- 
ing of lay-workers is done in an in- 


stitution not subject to denominational 
control. 

In every way there exists an unhappy 
dualism. Its existence must be acknowl- 
edged. That the churches’ failure to 
discharge adequately their missionary 
responsibility is in large part respon- 
sible for the situation must also be ac- 
knowledged. But is the problem that 
now exists not our common concern? 
Should not now the Church engage itself 
with the problem and seek to solve it in 
such a manner that both the unity of the 
Church be preserved and its missionary 
witness be not impaired? I believe that 
it is possible to move in this direction 
and hope to present some thoughts on 
the question in a later issue of the 
Journal. 


Movies, iE elevision, and the Christian 


Movie attendance is on the 
decrease in our country, and theater 
receipts are down. As a result there are 
not nearly so many movie houses as 
before. Many have had to discontinue 
operations for want of patronage and 
revenue. 

The decline in movie attendance is, of 
course, not owing to a change of heart 
in the American people. The typical 
American is as interested in movies as 
he ever was, and he has not put Holly- 
wood out of his life. He has merely 
turned to another medium; he has 
adopted Television. It is this machine, 
and not a revolution in taste and morals, 
that is closing the theaters. 

To see a movie nowadays a man is 
not required to appear in public. He 
does not need to get dressed, drive into 
town, buy a ticket of admission, and 
enter a theater. In the comfort and 
privacy of his home, by the mere twist 
of a dial, he can get all that the movie 
theater is able to offer, and a great 
deal more besides. This is why large 
numbers of Americans are by-passing 
the movie houses. 


I am not here concerned to discuss 
what effect this will have on the capital 
investments of theater owners. Nor do 
I wish to comment, except by indirec- 
tion, on what the television set will do 
to the reading habits of the American 
people, to the art of conversation, to the 
general structure of family life, and to 
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the morals of the nation. I am here 
concerned to consider only one thing: 
the bearing of television on the problem 
of movie attendance in our church. 


ane first thing to be observed is 
that the whole setting of our problem 
has changed. Our problem lies no 
longer, at least not to the same degree, 
in the movie houses. These are closing 
their doors in increasing numbers. 
There are observers who predict that 
these closures will continue, and that in 
a decade or two the traditional movie 
theater will be virtually extinct; it will 
have gone the way of the public bath 
house. If these prophets are right we 
can eventually cease worrying about 
attendance in the now commonly ac- 
cepted sense. There won’t be any movie 
houses to attend, save a few along our 
highways and in great cosmopolitan 
centers. Our big problem will be in 
the home. 

Our problem is already there. Like 
so many of his fellow Americans the 
Christian Reformed man is installing 
television. Some, it is true, are holding 
back, but many more are buying sets, 
and those who do are no farther from 
Hollywood than the twist of a knob. 
They are indeed no farther than that 
from the night clubs of Times Square, 
Clark Street, and Sunset Boulevard, for 
the goings-on of all these, no less than 
the dramatic productions of Broadway 
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and Hollywood, are being piped into 
their televised homes. And this con- 
stitutes our problem. 


4B second thing to be observed 
is that the problem cannot be solved 
by ecclesiastical decrees. There is no 
room here for formal and generalized 
prohibitions. There was a disposition 
on the part of some to solve the tradi- 
tional movie problem in this way. No 
responsible person, it may be presumed, 
will seriously propose such a solution 
now. No one will call upon the Church 
either to ban the purchase of television 
sets, or to forbid the viewing of tele- 
vised plays. 

It will obviously not do to ban the 
purchase of television sets. To own and 
use one is no more improper than to 
own and use a radio set. That is to say: 
it is not improper at all. 

No one of us, I am sure, objects to 
television in the abstract. All are will- 
ing to recognize it as a scientific achieve- 
ment of the first magnitude and as a 
gift of God. No one believes that its 
discovery was an impious act. All are 
willing to recognize it as a demonstra- 
tion of man’s God-given mastery over 
nature, as a legitimate extension of our 
ability to see and to hear, and as an 
enhancement of our powers to observe 
and appreciate the good things of our 
world. No one, in consequence, has the 
slightest inclination to call upon the 
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|| Church to declare against Television as 
i such. 
But of course, television in the con- 
‘| crete is something else than television 
| in the abstract. In the concrete it is 
|| not merely a Thing; It is an instrument, 
a Receiver. As a receiver it is wholly 
|} dependent upon what is sent to it, upon 
| what is transmitted over the airways. 
| And what is transmitted or broadcast is 
frequently, if not always, offensive to 
Christians. Ought not the Church then, 
{ considering the circumstances of its use, 
| prohibit the purchase of television sets 
by its members? 


The answer, you will agree, is No! 
Apart from the question of the Church’s 
jurisdiction over matters lying within 
the field of Christian liberty, the mani- 
fest good in television-broadcasts pre- 
cludes this solution to our problem. 
There is innocent entertainment in 
television, and profitable instruction. By 
means of television one may watch a 
baseball or football game while resting 
comfortably at home. One can also 
look in on congressional proceedings, 
attend the performances of symphony 
orchestras, observe current events in the 
making, watch instructive demonstra- 
tions of industrial and other processes, 
and participate in many other good 
things besides. This being so, no one 
will wish the Church to forbid the use 
of the new ears and eyes that television 
provides. 


if the Church cannot ban the 
purchase of television sets, can it per- 
haps forbid the viewing of televised 
plays? The materials for an answer are, 
I think, already before us. 


Against plays in the abstract there 
can be no objection. The play or drama 
is a legitimate art form. This is why 
we permit the students in our high 
schools and at Calvin College to pro- 
duce them. By means of the drama man 
is able to reenact historical incidents 
vividly, to portray emotions clearly and 
concretely, and to illumine and inter- 
{| pret experience in a compelling way. 
| This ability plastically to depict the pas- 
} sions and motives of men is a gift of 
God, a gift not to the elect only but to 
| the generality of men. And this gift 
| has frequently been exercised to our 

profit. The great dramatists of our race, 
| both Christian and Non-Christian, have 
ufforded us many important insights in- 
o human nature and the complexities 
‘of human behavior. It would be gra- 
| tuitous; therefore, to cut them out of our 
| life, and the Church would be proceed- 
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ing arbitrarily if it were to forbid a 
Christian to see a play merely because 
it is a play. 

But a play in the abstract is one 
thing, and a modern play, hatched on 
Broadway or in Hollywood, is quite 
another thing. The vast majority of 
the latter are, by general agreement, 
artistically thin, morally unsound, and 
spiritually hollow. And of these some 
of the worst are appearing on television 
screens. Is not the Church in duty 
bound, therefore, to condemn all tele- 
vised plays, and ought it not summarily 
prohibit every viewing of them? 

The answer to this question is once 
more, No. Just because the Church can- 
not condemn The Play as such it can- 
not condemn all plays in general, not 
even all televised plays. They are not 
all bad. Some of them are merely in- 
nocent in a negative sort of way; others 
embody positive values on both a cul- 
tural and moral plane. The reason for 
this is that the common grace of God is 
still operative in our world, enabling 
men outside the church to produce what 
can please and inform even a sensitive 
Christian. This being so the Church 
cannot lay a blanket condemnation on 
contemporary drama and characterize 
as worldly every viewing of televised 
plays. The Christian in this area is free, 
not indeed from God, but from the con- 
straint of ecclesiastical regulation. We 
may conclude, therefore, that legalism 
is not the answer to the problem posed 
by television. 


Te much had to be said in 
order to put our problem in proper 
perspective. But even after it has been 
said our problem remains as big as 
ever. And the problem in_ simplest 
terms is this: The evil world is press- 
ing in upon the home through televi- 
sion. What are we to do about it? 


Our first duty is to be completely 
realistic and to recognize television for 
what it is: a new dangerous threat to 
the consecrated Christian life. Of such 
threats the contemporary world, of 
course, is full. We are beset on every 
side by influences hostile to our way of 
life. Our age has lost its spiritual 
moorings. Morals are decadent. Cul- 
ture is secular, technical, and external. 
A pagan mind confronts us in the 
books we read, the popular magazines 
thrust sex upon us, and radio serials 
din vapid sentimentalities into our 
ears. 

But now comes television to join the 
parade, and in it the modern mood and 


temper comes to concentrated expres- 
sion. Dominated by professional enter- 
tainers, it caters largely to the tastes 
and manners of a civilization that has 
lost its faith. Its offerings are fre- 
quently lurid, indecent, and profane. 
It packages the night club, the theater, 
the circus, and the ring, and thrusts 
these upon the unwary observer stupr- 
fied by its fascinating mixture of sight 
and sound. 

This being true, what are we to do 
about the thing, remembering that there 
are no ecclesiastical prohibitions con- 
cerning its purchase and employment 
as such? There are only three avenues 
open to us: we can allow ourselves to 
be victimized by it, we can thrust it 
completely out of our lives, or we can 
use it responsibly. Of these the last is 
by far the most difficult. 


fee easiest thing to do is to fol- 
low the crowd, install the machine with- 
out fear or a second thought, and forth- 
with open all its stops. This is the way 
to ruin. 

I do not know how many members 
in our church are on this way or will 
wander onto it, but if many travel it our 
future is dark, for the indiscriminate 
use of television is calculated to under- 
mine all that the church has painstak- 
ingly built up. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose, considering our natural 
frailties and the unmistakable appeal of 
this new thing, that some are already 
in its grip and others yielding to its 
pressures. These must be made to un- 
derstand their danger, and their sin. 
They must be compelled to retreat, to 
get their guard up again, and to sense 
what manner of thing they have intro- 
duced into their home. They must be 
made to realize that television is not 
something that can be taken lightly and 
in stride, as if it were not packed with 
enormous possibilities for evil. 

And who shall make them realize 
that? The pulpit first of all, and the 
religious press, and then all of us to- 
gether. But first of all the pulpit. 

When Synod clarified its stand on 
amusements in the summer of 1951 it 
restored to the pulpit an unequivocal 
voice in this area of Christian conduct. 
The pulpit is strong only when it formu- 
lates clear demands and _ prohibitions. 
But it was not clear before 1951 just 
what it was the pulpit was expected to 
forbid. Was it to forbid each and every 
attendance upon movies, or merely the 
careless, indiscriminate, and_ habitual 
attendance upon them? One preacher 
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thought it was the former, another 
thought it was the latter, and the differ- 
ence of opinion tended to silence both. 
Now the situation has been clarified. A 
minister cannot, in the name of Christ, 
forbid all attendance upon movies; he 
must, in the name of Christ, forbid all 
prayerless and unreflective attendance 
upon them. A minister cannot, in the 
name of Christ, demand total absti- 
nence; he must, in the name of Christ, 
demand the exercise of a disciplined and 
sanctified judgment. 


Where this judgment is not exercised, 
there is sin. Where lust, or even habit, 
whim, and thoughtlessness determine 
conduct, there is worldliness. And 
against that sin the pulpit must speak 
out, now more than ever, for television 
has come into our lives, and unless there 
is the most careful discrimination in its 
use the spiritual life of our community 
will progressively deteriorate. What we 
need is a Chrysostom in every pulpit 
warning our people of the dangers at- 
tending the rash and careless use of 
television. And each of us should be 
constantly reminding one another of its 
power to work insidiously upon our 
spirits. 


I F there are those in our church 
who exercise no, or little, care in the 
selection of television broadcasts and 
allow the machine to rob them of the 
time required for spiritual culture, there 
are also those who, in the exercise of 
their Christian liberty, thrust the ma- 
chine completely out of their lives, and 
impose upon themselves the rule of total 
abstinence. These have, of course, 
chosen the better part. 


These people, taking their religion 
seriously, think it simpler, and very 
much safer, not to own a television set 
at all. They will not be tempted then, 
they reason, to bare themselves to the 
particular threats that television poses. 
These people are right: their course is 
simpler, and it is safer. It also is a 
course that is quite in the spirit of 
Christ, and one that has a long tradi- 
tion in the church. 


It is only fair to point out, however, 
that if one were concerned to do merely 
what is simplest and safest, one would 
have to get out of the world entirely. In 
its most extreme form, a form which it 
certainly does not take in anyone among 
us, this attitude involves a ceaseless 
prayer for death. In its less extreme 
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form it involves abstention from the 
use of many other things besides the 
television set. If to remain unspotted by 
the world is one of our chief concerns, 
as indeed it is, it is much safer not to 
own a radio set and certainly much 
safer not to read a typically modern 
novel, or to peruse a popular magazine. 
And considering how hard it is for a 
rich man to enter the Kingdom, it is 
surely simpler not to have a lot of 
money. And yet it is hardly possible for 
all of us to put these things aside with- 
out abandoning the cultural task im- 
posed upon us by the Lord. 


There have nevertheless been those 
throughout the history of the church 
who have sought to solve the problem 
of worldliness by way of renunciation, 
and they have always done it by an 
appeal to the Master’s teaching. One 
of the more arresting members of this 
group was Origen, the great Christian 
theologian who flourished in the third 
century of our era. Being a passionate 
man, and living in a dissolute age, but 
wishing to keep himself pure of sexual 
immorality, he mutilated himself in lit- 
eral obedience to Christ’s command, “If 
thy hand or thy foot causeth thee to 
stumble, cut it off, and cast it from thee” 
(Matt. 18:8). In the fourth century, 
when the times were, if anything, even 
more decadent than in the third, Simeon 
Stylites fled into the desert and sat atop 
a pillar for thirty years in obedience to 
the command, “Come ye out from 
among them and be ye separate.” The 
whole monastic system of the Roman 
Church, and the practice of mendicancy 
and celibacy, is conceived in a similar 
spirit of renunciation. 

I am not by the citation of these in- 
stances trying to suggest that a de- 
cision to abstain completely from the 
use of television is in any way improp- 


er. [ am only suggesting that renuncia- 
tion is not without its difficulties, and 
that, in any case, what one considers 
fitting for oneself is not necessarily 
mandatory for another, even though one 
has every right by moral suasion to 
urge upon another the adoption of a 
given course of conduct. 

When all is said and done it is always 
a Christian’s right, and sometimes his 
solemn duty, to renounce what, con- 
sidered strictly in itself, is unobjection- 
able. So Paul, for the Kingdom’s sake, 
renounced marriage, and many menr 
bers of our church, for moral and re- 
ligious reasons, abstain from alcohol. 
When, in similar fashion, men now pro- 
pose to keep television in general, and 
televised movies in particular, out of 
their lives, this can only be commended 
as an act of Christian piety, and as part 
of a serious effort to live the life of 
Christian separation. 


dice is one other way to solve 
the problem we are considering, and 
that, as already suggested, is to make 
discriminating use of television and 
televised drama. It is obvious that this 
is the most difficult way of all. To use 
and not to abuse, to be in the world but 
not of the world, to appreciate the hu- 
mane without becoming humanistic, tc 
pluck the fruits of common grace while 
maintaining the antithesis — this is not 
easy, and the thing can never be done 
by oneself alone. It requires grace and 
no small amount of discipline. None 
should attempt it whose companion is 
not The Book, and who is not often or 
his knees. This high and proud way is 
for none but the meek and humble, whe 
reside under the constant instruction o! 
the Lord, and live by a Spirit other anc 
higher than their own. By such ever 
television can be put under the yoke o: 


Christ. 
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Neither a longing after great discoveries, or after great tastes of the love 
of God, nor longing to be in heaven, nor longing to die, are in any meas- 
ure so distinguishing marks of true saints, as longing after a more holy 


heart, and living a more holy life. 


— Jonathan Edwards in A Treatise Concerning Religious A ffections. 


The main ground of true love to God is the excellency of His own nature, 
and not any benefit we have received, or hope to receive, by His goodness 


to us. If love be without any sense of a delight in the absolute excellency 
of the Divine nature, it has nothing Divine in it. 


— Jonathan Edwards in A Treatise on Grace. 
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Destiny a Gh istian lFaertitions in Clink 


ike rapid expansion of the Com- 


-munist power and its subsequent victory 
in China have made the West uneasy 


since the end of the World War II. This 


uneasiness has found its consummation 


in the international war in Korea which 
brought the Chinese Communists into 
direct conflict with the Western Powers. 


particularly the United States. One of 
the immediate results of this conflict 
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was that the U. S. government on Dee. 
16, 1950, declared all the Chinese Com- 
munist assets in this country frozen. 
The Chinese Communists in turn issued 
on Dec. 29 the Order concerning for- 
eign-subsidized Mission _ institutions. 
Seven months later, July 24, 1951, the 
Communist government ordered that 
“All Christian Churches and_ bodies 
should immediately sever their ties with 
American Missions and other non-Amer- 
ican Missions principally supported by 
American funds. The above mentioned 
missions should cease their activities at 
once” (see the Journal, Noy. 1951). 


This final assault upon the Missions 
in China has since then aroused much 
discussion in practically all of the Chris- 
tian papers and periodicals, denomina- 
tional or otherwise. But most of the dis- 
cussion has been from the Western point 
of view and has been carried on espe- 
cially by those who have been mission- 
aries themselves. The Reformed Jouranl 
on the other hand, has given to an 
Oriental an opportunity to review the 
same situation with a different perspec- 
tive. Now we propose to conclude this 
series with the consideration of the 
destiny of the Christian institutions in 
China. For radical leadership, | ecu- 
menical church organization and liberal 
Christian institutions are only different 
aspects of the same situation. But due 
to the peculiar situation in China these 
Christian institutions have been more 
than ordinarily prominent and influen- 
tial. This has helped to raise in our own 
minds some delicate questions as to the 
nature, purpose, practices and results 
of modern missionary activities from a 
strictly Reformed, therefore Biblical, 


point of view. Though we cannot enter 


into a discussion of these questions 
here it,is hoped that in time some basic 
principles or suggestions will be enun- 
ciated. We shall now consider the fate 
of medical, social, and educational in- 
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stitutions in China with a view to con- 
structive evaluation of the place of in- 
stitutions in mission work. 


Medical Institutions 


We, should consider the medical 
institutions first because they are the 
largest of institutional missions in 
China. The cause of this is two-fold. 
On the one hand, China has been so 
backward in modern medical work that 
more than half of its hospitals have been 
mission hospitals from the beginning. 
The home churches and their Missions, 
on the other hand, have practically all 
taken for granted that medical work 
should be an integral and indispensable 
part of their mission projects. Most of 
them just followed traditional practices 
and carried on medical work wherever 
they went. Some have appealed to the 
healing ministry of our Lord as a bib- 
lical basis for their practice. However, 
this writer is inclined to think that the 
healing ministry of Christ had direct 
saving effects. Therefore, it should be 
regarded as in an entirely different 
category from the medical work of a 
“missionary” who does not engage in 
the preaching or teaching ministry at 
the same time, as most modern medical 
“missionaries” in China have apparently 
not done. This implies that the Church 
as the Church should not directly oper- 
ate medical work at home or abroad. 
Medical work should be in the same 
category as educational work which is 
to be conducted by a Christian associa- 
tion specifically erected for that pur- 
pose. It is work of the Kingdom in its 
broader reference. There may be room 
for exceptions in the beginning of a 
particular missionary enterprise, but it 
should not be developed into a rooted 
tradition. This distinction may be con- 
troverted even by Reformed people, but 
it is suggested here as a personal re- 
action to the situation in China. 


The first Protestant missionary in 
China conducted a small dispensary in 
Macao with the help of a doctor thirteen 
years after his entrance into China. A 
medical missionary wrote for the cen- 
tenary missionary conference in 1907 
that “it is now about seventy years since 
the missionary societies began to real- 
ize that to win the hearts of such a 
proud and hostile people, something 
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more than preaching and literary work 
would be needed; and that the wall on 
which the force of arms and the influ- 
ences of Western civilization could make 
no impression would best be broken 
down by those acts of kindness and love 
which lie at the heart of the Gospel” 
(China Centenary Missionary Confer- 
ence Records, p. 248). In 1905 there 
were 166 mission hospitals and 241 dis- 
pensaries in China. In 1913 there were 
nine mission medical schools, with 
about 300 students. Along with the 
union movement in churches and mis- 
sions, twenty-six medical schools, with 
about 1500 students, were united in 
1917 into nine institutions. Through the 
commission of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which arrived in China in 1914, a 
new Union Medical College was estab- 
lished in Peking in 1915. This famous 
Union Medical College was the result 
of an agreement between the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the London Missionary 
Society whereby the latter transfer its 
college to the former. This transfer was 
good in that this missionary society 
gave up an activity which should not 
have been in its hands, but it was bad 
in that it turned the college into a 
secular institution. 


These medical schools still had the 
majority of students in China until 1930 
when the National Government opened 
some more government-controlled medi- 
cal schools (14 schools with about 
2300 students). In 1936, a year before 
the Sino-Japanese war, there were 232 
mission hospitals in China with 297 
missionary doctors, while there were 515 
Chinese doctors. There were 262 mis- 
sionary nurses and 116] Chinese nurses. 
These 599 white missionaries, doctors 
and nurses, constituted about ten per 
cent of the total missionary force then 
in China. If the wives of these doctors 
are included the percentage would be 
as high as 15 to 20 per cent of the mis- 
sionary force, which no doubt is too 
big when compared with other branches 
of the missionary enterprise as a whole. 


During the war years most missionar- 
ies had to leave China or move to the 
interior. In 1944 there were 151 mis- 
sion hospitals in Free China, with 106 
missionary and 361 Chinese doctors 
while the number of nurses is 103 to 
711 (23 Roman Catholic hospitals are 
included here). The significant fact is 
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that these hospitals had 85% of the beds 
then in Free China. When the war was 
over in 1945 and the civil war broke out, 
this situation changed a little in that 
the hospitals in formerly occupied areas 
were returned to the Missions. The 
Communists took over these hospitals as 
soon as they found the opportunity to 
do so. Of course, were these hospitals 
not directly under the Missions they 
could have hardly escaped the same fate, 
but this is still a lesson to be learned 
when plans are laid for the re-entry of 
China. Is it wise to involve so much 
money and so much personnel in medi- 
cal work? 


Social Institutions 


BS Roman Catholic Missions 
have conducted more orphanages than 
any other type of institution but they 
have received from the Communists only 
blame and accusation as murderers of 
infants rather than caretakers of them. 
But we can not go into a discussion of 
that Church here because it has its own 
character and problems in China, al- 
though these problems affected the 
Protestant Missions unfavorably in 
many ways. We must, therefore, limit 
ourselves to another strange phenome- 
non in Protestant Missions itself. This 
is the strong influence of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. in the Missions as a 
whole and in the whole country to a 
certain extent. The Y’s got in China by 
means of association with the mission 
schools at first. Later they entered the 
big cities. As early as the first decade 
of this century there were about 150 
missionary Y workers in twenty stations. 


The city Y’s have done much social 
work with a full-dress social gospel. 
But more important is the student work 
of the Y’s in the schools under the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. While the 
Y’s and the Student Christian Movement 
in this country are liberal they are very 
radical in China. During the war years, 
in co-operation with the National Chris- 
tian Council, they even succeeded in 
establishing six student centers in the 
governmental universities. With funds 
coming from this country and Britain 
they did a lot of relief work among the 
refugee students. But they also shel- 
tered many communistic students who 
would have been caught by the govern- 
ment had it not been for the protection 
offered them in these student centers. 


After the war they opened more cen- 
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ters in the governmental universities and 
had strong influence in the Anti-Nation- 
alist movement on these campuses. 
Y. T. Wu is the recognized leader of this 
whole student movement, particularly in 
literary work, in his capacity as the head 
of that department in the National 
Y.M.C.A. He pointed out in 1937 that 
“in recent years in the field of trans- 
lations of general religious literature 
into Chinese, it is such writers as Fos- 
dick, Streeter, Wieman, Horton, Nie- 
buhr, Layman, Van Dusen, Ward, Mac- 
murray, Berdyaev, Eddy, Page and 
Stanley Jones that have received more 
attention than others.” He himself has 
translated a couple of Niebuhr’s books. 
In a nation-wide tour in 1935 he col- 
lected 408 questions asked by 159,000 
young people with “those on general 
social subjects and the social implica- 
tions of Christianity topping the list by 
158” (Y. T. Wu: “The Orient Recon- 
siders Christianity,’ Christian Century, 
June 30, 1937) 

American readers probably would like 
to know something of what the Y’s have 
done for the Chinese students in this 
country. In the first decade of this cen- 
tury through the help of the Y’s some 
Chinese students in this country or- 
ganized the Chinese Students Christian 
Association. The CSCA did a lot of 
social work among the Chinese students 
in this country. But it gradually fell 
into hands of those Communistic  stu- 
dents who had come to this country from 
China during the war years through 
Lend Lease or some other means. There 
have been about 4000 Chinese students 
studying in this country for the last ten 
years or so. The CSCA was able to 
contact about 10-20% of these students 
through their various activities which 
became more radical as the civil war de- 
veloped in China. Closely co-operating 
with the Association of Scientic Workers 
which is purely political it tried to influ- 
ence the students here to go back to 
Communist China. Both went under- 
ground some time last year. Since then 
the China Institute in America, a semi- 
official organization of the Chinese gov- 
ernment for the promotion of friend- 
ship between China and America, has 
been attempting to do some religious 
work among the Chinese students in this 
country. It has obtained a returned 
missionary of the Y.W.C.A. to work for 
it. 

The only effective Christian witness 
among the Chinese students now in this 
country is carried on by the Reforma- 


tion Translation Fellowship which has 
supplied Reformed literatures for two to 
three hundred Chinese students here. 
It has done this in addition to supply- 
ing literature for the Christians in Com- 
munist-controlled China. Many liberal 
denominations have also tried to start 
work among these Chinese students who 
would not go back to Communist China, 
They have not succeeded, however, since 
most of the students had no conception 
of Christianity whatsoever even after a 
few years residence and study in this 
country. It seems that the Reformed 
churches in this country should not lose 
sight of this opportunity whenever and 
wherever there is the opportunity to ap- 
proach these students. Most of them are 
socially and politically very conscious of 
their vocation and responsibility to their 
country. The social, economic, and 
political problems in their minds have 
to be met too in the presentation of the 
Gospel. But it is exactly here that the 
Reformed faith with all of its impli- 
cations has its relevance for them and 
for China as a nation in the future. The 
social emphasis of the Gospel should 
become articulate in a Christian polit- 
ical party, in Christian labor unions 
and similar organizations; thus the 
headship of Christ over all things would 
be recognized rather than a humanized 
Jesus to promote a form of humanita- 
rianism. 


Educational Institutions 


Wasi missionaries are proud 
of their mission hospitals and schools. 
For this they have sufficient reason in 
so far as the outward appearance of 
China in the big cities has been changed 
by these institutions in the last hundred 
years or so. Our criticism of the 
mission schools is the same as the above 
mentioned criticism of the hospitals, but 
the result of secularization is even more 
serious in these educational institutions. 
The hospitals may become secular with- 
out too much harm done to the souls 
of men and women, if the preaching of 
the Gospel is carried on vigorously by 
the Churches and Missions. But the 
secularization of the mission schools 
strikes at the root of the supply of the 
ministry in the younger churches. The 
process of secularization is two-fold. It 
was first affected through the inroad of 
Liberalism among the missionaries and 
then accentuated by the requirement of 
registration with the government. The 
latter means that practically all mission 
schools have to be under Chinese ad. 
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ministration in accordance with the 
academic standard and requirement set 
by the Chinese government. Thus Bible 
classes and religious subjects were al- 
lowed to be elective only, with the re- 
sult that very few students took them. 
This was effected already before the 
Mukden Incident in 1931. 

According to the Centenary Mission- 
ary Conference Records, in 1907 there 
were 2196 primary schools with 42,546 
students, and 389 intermediate and high 
schools (with a few colleges) having 
15,137 students. Some of them were 
united through the union movement or 
to meet the requirement of registration 
in the twenties. There were 280 Chris- 
tian middle schools with 52,000 students 
when the war broke out in 1937, an 
increase of three hundred percent in 
thirty years. There were then thirteen 
Christian colleges in China scattered in 
about ten big cities. The enrollment in 
these colleges was about 7000 to 7500 
altogether, which is smaller than a 
medium size American university, but 
big enough to have attracted 20% of 
the Chinese students on the college level. 
In 1938 it dropped to 4000 but later 
increased to 8000. The middle (high) 
schools in Free China were 117 with 
35,536 students during the war years 
(China Handbook 1937-45). After the 
war the colleges moved back to their 
original location with increasing enroll- 
ment but also became more secular and 
radical. Yenching University became 
the hotbed of communism both in its 
college and its school of Religion. With 
the cooperation of these colleges the 
Communists did not have any trouble 
at all in taking them in last year. Now 
they are all under government control 
except one. 


Finally, we must say a few words 
about theological education. According 
to the “Burton Report” of 1922 there 
were eight theological schools in that 
year, which were on college level, having 
96 students, of whom 26 were college 
graduates. The “Weigle Report” (by 
Dean Weigle of the Yale Divinity 
School) indicates that in 1934 there 
were twelve theological colleges with 
350 students and fourteen Bible train- 
ing schools with 300 students. These 
probably did not include some of the 
Fundamentalist ones. There were only 
two theological seminaries offering the 


full course for the B. D. degree and 


strictly requiring college education as 
its pre-requisite. These were the Yen- 
ching School of Religion, under the 
leadership of T. C. Chao, and the Nan- 


king Theological Seminary. They had 
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only 26 students before the war. In 
1943-44 there were only nine students 
in the latter while the former was 
closed by the Japanese in Peiping. In 
1944-45 the enrollment at Nanking 
Theological Seminary went up to 28 but 
there were only six full time students 
(Smith: “Theological Education in 
China,” /nternational Review of Mis- 
stons, 1945). Yenching was re-opened 
after the war was over but did not have 
a big enrollment either. 

The more serious aspect of the situa- 
tion is that these two leading schools 
are all liberal and radical in their theo- 
logical position. Speaking of the re- 
quirement for his own students T. C. 
Chao writes that they “should be thor- 
oughly exposed to the stimulating, chal- 
lenging atmosphere of the university 
and be kept in touch with currents of 
social, economic, political and interna- 


tional thought and affairs.... To be at 
home in the environment of the humani- 
ties is to know what is truly human, and 
to know what is truly human is, as 
Confucius and Mencius taught, to know 
heaven” (Chao: The International 
Review of Missions, 1948 p. 258). What 
sort of theology is that? 

It is with this sad situation in view 
that the five Chinese students now 
studying at Westminster Seminary or- 
ganized the Chinese Theological Stu- 
dents Fellowship in this country in 
order to help meet the future situation 
in China whenever God will send them 
hack. ° This should also be a challenge 
to every Reformed Church which has 
had a part in the Chinese Missions: 
What men have they trained in China 
or brought over to be educated in this 
country ? 
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“Principles” in Language 
GENTLEMEN: 

Professor Zylstra has stated the dif- 
ferences between us with admirable 
clarity and accuracy. He has defined 
his own position with persuasiveness 
and charm. He makes me wish that we 
might talk the subject out over a cup of 
coffee. 


We could not, of course, exhaust the 
subject over one cup, or a dozen. The 
questions he has touched on have been 
the subject of debate for many cen- 
turies. But I should like to talk with 
him about his use of the terms “law” 
and “principle,” for example, especially 
in opposition to his term “customs.” 
Law and principle may refer to moral 
imperatives, or they may refer to gen- 
eralizations based on experience. I 
gather that Professor Zylstra is using 
the terms in neither sense. He explicitly 
rejects the usage test in language, which 
derives its principles from experience 
and observation. On the other hand, 
I feel certain that he does not regard a 
violation of a language standard as a 
sin, unless it be a case of profanity or 
vulgarity. It is possible he thinks of 
principles as universal truths independ- 
ent of observable reality. But obviously 
if such universal truths operated infal- 
libly we should be able to get at them 
by observation. In any case, if this is 
his conception of principles, he has 
failed to make clear what role these uni- 
versal truths may play in helping that 
illiterate student to write. I am glad he 


recognizes the validity of changing “cus- 
toms” in language, because to me lan- 
guage usage is equivalent to language 
custom. 


All this is not to deny that logic plays 
an important part in language, or that 
there is an intimate relation between 
language and thought. What I deny is 
that logic is a major determiner of the 
forms of language, endlessly varying 
from age to age and from nation to na- 
tion, and that language is learned by 
primarily logical methods. Insistence on 
the logical approach to English seems 
especially inappropriate in view of the 
extraordinary lack of logic in the Eng- 
lish language as spoken by cultivated 
people today — a language which has 
all but said farewell to the subjunctive, 
has in large measure substituted word 
order for inflection in expressing mean- 
ing, and is notorious for its inconsis- 
tencies in spelling and in the pronuncia- 
tion of like letter combinations. 


I do not, of course, hold to the view 
that a language practice is acceptable 
when a numerical majority of the people 
use it. I believe it has become estab- 
lished when all kinds of people use it — 
the man in the street, the editorial 
writer, the scholar — and it is then 
established on the level at which all 
kinds of people use it — the colloquial, 
the formal, the literary. My point in 
writing the letter was simply to ques- 
tion Professor Zylstra’s assumption that 
writing and speaking in daily life can 
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be significantly improved for most peo- 
ple through the teaching of formal 
grammar. This | know is not true. 

One more thought. Professor Zylstra 
holds that his position follows from the 
Christian world and life view. I trust 
that he does not also hold that con- 
versely the scientific linguist necessar- 
ily violates Christian principles in ad- 
vancing his views. 

Professor Zylstra’s thoughtful and 
gracious reply has made this for me a 
pleasant exchange, and I hope that he 
will have occasion to write more on the 
subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
John J. De Boer 
President, National Conference 
on Research in English, 
Urbana, IIl. 


ON THE LABOR PROBLEM 


GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed find a check for the renewal 
of my subscription to your paper. | 
think you have made a good beginning. 
I wish you could give us some sound 
leadership on the Labor Union question. 
That is an acute problem here in Can- 
ada now that so many tradesmen are 
coming from Holland. 

Sincerely, 
J. Vande Kieft, 


Aylmer, Ontario, Canada 


Ministerial Supply and Demand 


EDITORS: 

The argument regarding ministerial 
supply and demand by Prof. Harry R. 
Boer in your last issue is a valid one. 
Doubtless we have a cramping shortage 
of ministers. And demands of frontier 
churches and mission posts should cer- 
tainly have priority over those created 
by church splitting in denominational 
centers. 

Allow me one comment however. The 
usual assumption among us is that the 
supply of Christian Reformed ministers 
is limited to the output of Calvin Semi- 
nary. In fact, Synod has strongly dis- 
couraged the calling of ministers from 
the outside, and any church which is 
so inclined encounters formidable ob- 
stacles. With this general policy I am in 
full agreement. 


But the exception always justifies the 
rule. And it may be questioned whether 
we are making sufficient allowance for 
the unusual cases where critical needs 
can be suitably met by uniquely quali- 


Take for 


mission 


fied ministers on the outside. 
instance Milwaukee, a home 
field ministerially fallow now for six 
years. Is it justified to let God’s acre 
go untilled so long when there are hus- 
bandmen available, adequately trained 
and experienced for the task? 

Wholesale and indiscriminate calling 
from other sources is to be shunned. But 
certainly a few selective calls from the 
outside each year would not weaken but 
rather enrich our ministry. Careful 
crossbreeding within the genus Minister, 
American Calvinist, should only im- 
prove the Christian Reformed family 
stock. 

At any rate, we must be realistic about 
our predicament. God has so blessed us 
that we have far more openings for 
ministers than our own sons can at 
present supply. Men of unimpeachably 
Reformed quality, trained for instance 
at Westminster Seminary, often have no 


alternative but to serve in undesired 
situations of compromise in other de- 
nominations. Our fields are white unto 
the harvest. Can we then justify an 
altogether exclusive policy before the 
Lord of the Harvest while qualified 
are now to be had for the 
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reapers 
hiring? 


GENTLEMEN: 

I trust that a limerick relating to the 
recent “Formal Discipline” controversy 
will not be amiss in your valuable jour- 
nal. 


A scrupulous scholar named Schect 

Had his rational faculties wrecked 
As he strove to explain, 
In a mystical vein, 

Why “spelled” and not “spelt” was 
correct. 


Yours very truly, 
Paul W. Miller, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CALVINISM AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The Calvinist must be concerned with 

. social problems. Their origins are 
essentially spiritual. They are a result 
of sin which has destroyed what would 
have been the ideal, harmonious society, 
one in which man’s relationships would 
have been good and just. It is sinful 
desires and impulses which pervert 
normal relationships and make for 
selfishness, rapacity, and lack of proper 
sense of duty toward God and man, 
from whence arise the maladjustments 
we call social problems. The Calvinist 
must be interested in these matters be- 
cause he is vitally interested in thwart- 
ing the effects of sin, and with seeking 
to establish God’s will on earth. He 
must be interested not only in arriving 
at a position which is in accord with his 
principles, but also in determining upon 
a course of action which will lead to- 
ward an effective solution of these prob- 
lems. 


*% * * 


We should arrive at an understanding 
of the social implications of Christianity 
and the bearing of Christian principles 
upon social maladjustments. Such study 
should result in acceptance of the fact 
that we as individuals have a responsi- 
bility for helping to correct social evils 
and to form a Christian social order. 
Out of it should come a program of 
action looking toward proper solutions 
of our social difficulties, and an indi- 
cation of the means and techniques we 
should employ toward achieving them. 


It is obvious that when we are con- 
sidering these problems, we will not al- 
ways find explicit scriptural passages 
which will indicate our position; we will 
not always find a text which will tell us 
just what we should do. Our conclu- 
sions will in many instances be based 
upon appropriate general principles, 
which in turn will be founded upon 
Scripture. Such principles, for example, 
are these: that man, being created in the 
image of God and for his service, has 
worth as an individual and must, as 
such, have opportunity to live his per- 
sonal life according to the capacities 
which God has given him; that any 
social order, or laws, or conditions, 
which deprive him of such opportunity, 
or seek in any way to degrade him, 
cannot be acceptable to a follower of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; that all laws, 
economic, social, and political, are sub- 
ordinate to the moral laws and the prin- 
ciples of the Word of God; that hand 
in hand with rights and privileges go 
duties and responsibilities. We are 
stewards of every good gift we have — 
wealth, position of influence, education, 
talents — and we must use them to the 
glory of God and the benefit of our 
fellow men; and we as individuals must 
be concerned with conditions which op- 
press or degrade our fellows and de- 


prive them of the opportunity to live a 
full-orbed life. 


Dr. Garret Heyns in God Centered 
Living, (Baker) pp. 229-30. 


